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this  city,  and  a qotton  grower  of  Shelby  County,  was  called 
upon  and  delivered  the  following  address,  which  was  listened 
to  throughout  with  great  interest,  and  at  its  conclusion  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : ' 

MR.  J.  R,  GODWIN’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

We  have  met  in  this  hall  to-day  to  consider  a very  grave  and  important 
matter,  a question  in  which  many  millions  of  people  are  deeply  interested.  The 
supply  of  raw  cotton  to  turn  the  world’s  spindles,  keep  in  mqtion  the  world’s 
looms,  and  to  clothe  the  world’s  naked  backs,  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
supply  of  breadstuff's  to  fill  the  world’s  hungry  mouths.  Vast  multitudes  of 
people  and  uncounted  millions  of.  monej7  are  employed  in  manufacturing  this 
cotton  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  producer.  These  people  and  this  in- 
vested capital  are  dependent  alone  on  a supply  of  this  great  staple  for  employ- 
ment, and  without  it  one  would  starve  and  the  other  be  rendered  valueless. 
Therefore,  we  are  admonished  at  the  outset  that  whatever  we  attempt  in  the 
way  of  decreasing  the  production  of  this  great  staple  must  be  done  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  and  in  a conservative  spirit  that  will  show  that, 
while  we  are  forced  to  this  course  for  self-protection  against  starvation  prices 
and  financial  ruin,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  a change  that  would  check 
manufacturing  or  seriously  interfere  with  trade  and  commerce,  but  simply  to 
better  the  conditions  of  the  cotton  growers  by  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to  induce 
them,  instead  of  exhausting  all  their  energies  and  resources  in  the  overproduc- 
tion of  a single  crop,  to  diversify,  and  produce  much-needed  food  crops  that  will 
not  alone  bring  independence,  thrift,  and  happiness  to  the  individual  farmer,  but 
make  this  in  a few  years  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  agricultural  country 
on  the  globe.  Indeed,'' it  seetns  that  the  Creator  has  piled  up  and  heaped  to- 
gether with  lavish  hand  all  the  climatic  conditions,  physical  construction,  and 
fertility  of  soil  necessary  to  make  these  Southern  States  a veritable  paradise  for 
the  industrious  and  provident  farmer. 

Whether  there  is  some  unknown  and  hidden  fascination  about  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  the  fleecy  staple ; whether  it  is  the  peculiar  condition  of 
labor,  the  much-talked  of  difficulty  of  obtaining  financial  aid  to  produce  other 
indispensable  crops,  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  force  of  habit,  are  questions 
about  which  many  of  us  differ  in  opinion;  but  one  thing  we  do  know  and  are 
all  agreed  on,  that  from  some  cause  the  size  of  the  crops  has  increased  and  the 
price  has  decreased,  until  there  is  a wail  of  financial  distress  from  one  end  of 
the  cotton  belt  to  the  other,  which  places  the  cotton  growers  before  the  world  in 
the  strange  and  somewhat  ridiculous  attitude  of  being  ground  down  and  pov- 
erty-stricken by  having  too  much  of  a good  thing.  With  a view  to  and  the 
hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject,  I have  looked  up  as  carefully  as 
possible  the  statistical  history  of  cotton  production  and  consumption  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  In  doing  so,  I have  consulted  only  the  most  reliable 
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and  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  will  give  the  result  in  as  concise 
form  as  practicable : 

The  total  crop  in  the  Southern  States  for  1866-7  was  2,233,000  bales.  Aver- 
age price  in  New  York  for  the  season  was  31J  cents  per  pound;  in  Liverpool, 
11  pence.  Total  value,  $297,810,000.  Total  number  of  acres  planted  in  cotton, 
estimated, ' 6,221,768. 

'Four  years  later,  in  1870-71,  the  total  crop  was  4,347,317  bales.  Average 
price  in  New  York,  17  cents;  in  Liverpool,  8|  pence.  Total  value  of  crop, 
$330,775,000.  Total  number  of  acres  planted,  8,666,227. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1880-1,  the  total  crop  was  6,605,750  bales.  Average 
price  in  New  York  for  the  season,  Ilf  cents,  and  in  Liverpool,  62  pence.  Total 
value  of  crop,  $356,525,000.  Acres  planted,  16,000,000. 

Ten  years,  later,  in  1890-1,  the  number  of  acres  planted  was,  in  round 
numbers,  20,000,000.  Total  number  of  bales  produced,  8,652,000.  Average 
price  in  New  York  for  the  season,  9 cents;  in  Liverpool,  4|  pence.  Total 
value  of  crop,  $429,792,000. 

The  consumption  of  American  cotton,  as  given  by  Shepperson  for  the  year 
1866-7,  was — Great  Britain,  1,216,000  bales;  the.  Continent,  341,000  bales; 
Northern  mills,  573,000  bales;  Southern  mills,  150,000  bales. 

Four  years  later,  in  1870-1,  Great  Britain’s  takings  were  2,368,000  bales; 
the  Continent,  800,000  bales ; Northern  mills,  1,072,000  bales;  Southern  mills, 

91.000  bales.  Of  this  crop  (4,347,000  bales),  4,331,000  were  taken  by  manu- 
facturers, leaving  only  16,000  bales  in  stock  in  this  country. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1880-1,  out  of  a crop  of  6,606,000,  Great  Britain’s  takings 
were  2,832,000  bales;  the  Continent,  1,733,000  bales;  Northern  mills,  1,713,000 
bales;  Southern  mills,  230,000  bales,  thus  leaving  98,000  bales  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1890-1,  out  of  a crop  of  8,652,000  bales,  Great  Britain’s 
takings  were  3,346,000  bales;  the  Continent,  2,446,000  bales;  Northern  mills, 

2.027.000  bales;  Southern  mills,  620,000  bales,  thus  leavjng  in  the  hands  of  the 
producer,  236,000  bales. 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  increased  acreage,  increased  production,  and 
decreased  price  in  such  a plain,  simple  way  that  the  most  ordinary  intelligence 
can  comprehend  and  appreciate  it. 

The  fact  is  admitted  that  one  year  compared  with  another  will  show  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  crops  according  to  favorable  and  unfavorable  seasons. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  price,  which  fluctuates  up  and  down  at  different 
and  irregular  periods  of  the  year,  influenced  by  bad  or  good  reports  of  the 
growing  crops,  or  the  uncertainty  of  the  out-turif  during  the  gathering  and 
marketing  season;  but  these  changes  in  the  market  values  are  always  based 
upon  the  supposed  abundance  or  scarcity  of  supply  at  the  time,  and  whether  the 
market  is  influenced  by  legitimate  demand  from  spinners  or  manipulated  by 
speculation  makes  no  difference.  Supply  and  demand  is  the  foundation  for 
either  or  both,  and  when  we  apply  the  law  of  averages  for  periods  of  five  or  ten 
years  to  these  varying  crops  or  the  fluctuation  in  price,  the  result  is  invariably 
the  same;  therefore,  if  we  would  increase  the  price  permanently,  we  are  obliged 


to  decrease  the  supply.  To  decrease  the  supply  means  not  to  depend  on  some 
calamity  in  the  shape  of  a wide-spread  drouth,  destroying  insects,  or  early  kill- 
ing frosts,  but  to  plant  fewer  acres  in  cotton  and  more  acres  in  something  else. 
What  that  is  to  be  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  or  inclination  of  each  individual. 
All  food  and  forage  crops  grow  to  great  perfection  on  average  soil  with  proper 
tillage  anywhere  in  the  cotton  States,  and  yet,  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it 
may  seem,  many  growers  of  cotton  are  so  wedded  to  that  particular  staple  that 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  almost  every  thing  they  consume  at  their  homes 
except  water  and  air. 

The  question  is  asked,  how  much  would  you  reduce  the  production  of  cotton, 
what  per  cent,  of  acreage  would  you  leave  off?  My  answer  is,  20  per  cent.,  and 
I will  prove  to  you  by  a comparison  of  the  crops  and  prices  of  1880-1  and  the 
crop  of  1890-1,  that  this  reduction  will  furnish  quite  enough  cotton  for  the 
world’s  requirements  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  producer,  besides  leaving 
4,000,000  acres  to  cultivate  in  other  much  needed  and  valuable  crops  for  home 
consumption. 

In  1880,  16,000,000  acres  were  planted  in  cotton  in  this  country,  that  produced 
6,606,000  bales,  and  sold  in  New  York  at  an  average  price  for  the  season  of  Ilf 
cents,  which  means  lOf  cents  in  the  Southern  markets,  and  10  cents  net  on  the 
farm;  the  total  value  of  this  crop  was  $356,525,000. 

In  1890,  20,000,000  acres  were  planted  in  cotton,  that  produced  8,652,000  bales. 
This  crop%bld  in  New  York  at  an  average  price  for  the  season  of  9 cents,  which 
equals  8f  cents  in  the  Southern  markets,  or  7f  cents  on  the  farm  ; the  total  value 
was  $429,792,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  crop  was  fully  one-half 
marketed  before  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  so  large  ; but  for  this  the 
average  price  and  total  value  would  have  been  much  less.  Middling  cotton  to- 
day in  New  York  is  worth  only  7|  cents,  which  equals  7 cents  in  the  Southern 
market,  or  6?  cents  on  the  plantation. 

Not  only  are  our  markets  depressed  and  borne  down  by  increasing  crops,  but 
there  is  a constantly  accumulating  surplus  in  the  world’s  visible  supply  that 
bids  fair  to  overwhelm  and  glut  the  market,  unless  a reduction  is  brought  about, 
and  that  speedily. 

On  Dec.  24,  1880,  the  world’s  visible  supply  of  cotton  was  2,673,000  bales. 
At  same  date  in  1891,  4,554,000,  showing  an  increase  of  1,881,000  during  that 

period  of  time. 

The  bare  statement  of  these  facts  and  figures  has,  we  trust,  made  it  plain 
beyond  controversy  to  every  gentleman  in  this  hall  that  a reduction  of  cotton 
acreage  in  the  crop  of  1892  is  not  only  wise  and  judicious,  but  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  insure  in  the  future  remunerative  prices  for  cotton,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  very  largely  the  supply  of  such  other  absolutely  indispensable 
orops  as  can  be  grown  for  home  use,  that  have  hitherto,  and  are  yet,  costing 
large  sums  of  money,  that  would  be  kept  at  home  if  this  change  of  policy  is 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  those  immediately  interested. 

I wou  d be  glad  t©  give  figures  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange  in  this  city,  as  an  illustration  of  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
spent  each  year  for  flour,  meal,  bacon,  pork,  lard,  hams,  corn,  oats,  and  hay; 
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but,  for  fear  of  wearying  you  with  figures,  will  content  myself  by  saying  the 
record  shows  a constant  increase  in  the  amount  and  value  of  these  common 
necessaries  of  life  each  year,  demonstrating  clearly  that  the  reduced  price  of 
cotton  has  not  increased  food  and  forage  crops  in  this  section,  but  rather  seems 
to  have  decreased  them,  if  these  statistics  are  a safe  guide. 

The  great  overshadowing  question,  one  that  towers  far  above  all  others,  is 
asked  : Can  the  change  be  made  by  so  large  a number  of  people,  scattered  over 
such  a wide  extent  of  country,  and  reverse  habits  and  customs  that  have  become 
almost  second  nature?  I hear  a number  of  voices  say  no,  no,  no;  too  much 
selfishness,  too  much  greed,  too  great  a disposition  of  each  to  get  the  advantage 
of  his  neighbor.  But  I say,  yes.  With  cotton  only  worth  6 cents  per  pound  on 
the  plantation,  and  with  a dead  certainty  of  its  being  worth  less  each  year  as 
long  as  the  present  policy  is  pursued,  we  can  do  any  thing  that  is  reasonable.  It 
requires  the  stimulus  of  poverty  and  hardship  to  work  revolutions.  If  the  cot- 
ton grower  has  had  sufficient  experience  in  this,  he  will  act  promptly ; if  he  has 
not,  it  is  only  a question  of  time  when  he  will  come  to  it. 

My  deliberate  judgment  is  that  if  this  convention  will  agree  to  the  twenty 
per  cent,  reduction  in  acreage,  as  suggested  in  this  paper,  or  something  better, 
that  will  strike  the  public  mind  as  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  this  emergency? 
and  will  use  every  effort  to  put  it  in  operation,  success  will  crown  the  effort,  and 
a very  large  majority  of  those  engaged  in  this  industry  will  carry  it  out  in 
good  faith. 

“ But,”  says  one,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  who  will  insist  on  con- 
tinuing in  the  old  way — planting  all  cotton?”  My  answer  is  that  no  battle  was 
ever  fought  or  victory  won  that  did  not  have  stragglers,  shirks,  and  deserters  in 
the  ranks.  No  revolution  was  ever  accomplished  for  good  without  overcoming 
selfishness,  greed,  and  treachery. 

As  neither  national  or  State  legislation  can  or  ought  to  control  in  this  matter, 
we  must  appeal  to  public  opinion — the  only  sovereign  acknowledged  in  this 
country.  The  object,  however,  to  be  attained,  in  the  beneficial  results  to  follow,  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  organization  in  every  State,  county, 
and  civil  district  in  the  cotton  section,  which  includes  only  600  counties  in  the 
ten  cotton  States. 

But  some  one  says,  “ This  is  all  right;  I would  be  with  you,  but  am  heavily  in 
debt,  and  am  obliged  to  plant  a full  crop  of  cotton.”  The  answer  is  this:  If 
we  go  back  to  the  crop  of  1880,  and  plant  16,000,000  acres  instead  of  ‘20,000,000, 
as  we  are  now  doing,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  will  obtain  the  same 
price  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  which  was  10  cents  net  on  the  farm.  Now, 
if  you  plant  a full  crop,  say  100  acres,  you  produce  50  bales  at  6 cents  per 
pound,  which  would  give  you  $1,500;  if,  however,  you  plant  80  acres  and  your 
crop  is  40  bales  at  10  cents  per  pound,  it  gives  you  $2,000,  with  a saving  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  cultivation  and  gathering,  to  say  nothing  of  other  crops  on 
the  twenty  acres  of  extra  land.  Or,  if  you  like,  we  will  suppose  that  you, 
get  8 cents  a pound  for  your  cotton.  This  gives  you  $1,600,  and  you  are 
still  in  a much  better  financial  condition  than  to  have  planted  your  full  crop  of 
100  acres. 
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Another  brings  up  the  old  chestnut  that  he  can’t  get  credit  if  he  do  n’t  plant 
all  cotton.  This  has  always  been  false,  and  is  still  so.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
all  had  more  credit  than  was  best  for  us.  We  have  spent  our  money  before  we 
made  it,  and  are  now  weeping  over  that  folly. 

If  you  go  to  a merchant  and  say,  “I  planted  100  acres  in  cotton  last  year, 
but  think  it  best  to  plant  only  80  acres  this  year  and  make  something  for  home 
use  on  the  extra  20  acres,”  do  you  think  the  merchant  would  refuse  you  credit? 
Not  a bit  of  it,  unless  he  was  a crazy  merchant. 

Some  one  asks,  “ What  can  be  done  with  the  negro  ? He  will  not  cultivate 
anything  but  cotton.” 

The  answer  is,  in  every  thing  except  politics,  the  colored  man  endeavors  to 
imitate  the  Southern  white  man.  Where  the  white  man  leads  the  nigger  follows. 
Let  us  be  careful  that  we  lead  in  the  right  direction  in  this  movement. 

We  hear  the  old  and  oft-repeated  story  of  the  neighbors  that  met  together  and 
all  agreed  to  plant  less  cotton,  but  went  home  and  each  planted  more,  thinking 
the  price  would  be  better  if  his  friends  planted  less.  This  old  story,  and  others 
of  similar  import,  have  had  much  to  do  with  making  farmers  distrust  each  other, 
and  it  is  thought  by  a few  that  the  influence  of  this  convention  and  other  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  the  South  on  this  subject,  will  cause  a decided  increase  in 
land  planted  in  cotton  the  coming  season.  Gentlemen  of  this  convention,  you 
are  the  best  judges  of  that,  and  your  action  to-day  will  speak  for  you. 

It  seems  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that  the  old  method  of  planting  all  cot- 
ton and* depending  on  buying  very  nearly  every  thing  else  on  credit  has  led  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Now,  if  it  is  demonstrated  beyond  question 
or  controversy  that  a different  and  better  course  will  lead  to  independence, 
thrift,  and  fortune,  will  the  planters  not  follow  the  latter  course  ? Unquestion- 
abty  they  will.  To  believe  otherwise  is  to  set  them  down  as  a pack  of  born 
fools,  and  without  reason  or  judgment,  which  no  man  in  this  audience  or  in  the 
entire  South  believes.  However,  if  we  admit  that  greed  exists  with  a control- 
ling influence,  and  can  convince  a man  that  he  can  make  more  money  by  plant- 
ing eighty  acres  in  cotton  than  he  can  by  planting  100  acres,  it  appeals  to  the 
selfish  side  of  the  man,  and  he  will  be  influenced  by  that  motive,  if  no  other. 

It  may  afford  a crumb  of  comfort  in  this  connection  to  know  that,  while  we 
have  well-nigh  ruined  ourselves  financially  by  heroic  efforts  to  produce  too 
much  cotton  and  too  little  of  everything  else,  we  have  distanced  all  competitors 
in  that  industry,  and  they  are  scarcely  ‘‘in  it.” 

Our  little  crop  of  2,250,000  bales  in  1866-67  was  but  little  more  than  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  cotton  furnished  by  all  other  countries  at  that  time,  while  at 
the  present  time,  after  a lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  they  have  increased  only 
220,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  while  this  country  has  increased  6,422,000 
bales,  and  are  to-day  furnishing  eight-tenths  of  the  world’s  supply  of  raw  cotton. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  say,  the  600  counties  in  which  is  produced  this  in- 
dispensable crop  have  a perfect  and  complete  monopoly  of  furnishing  the 
world’s  supply  of  raw  cotton.  They  can  no  more  dispense  with  it  than  they 
could  with  bread. 

Four  years  of  war  in  this  particular  section  ran  the  price  up  above  $1  per 
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pound  the  world  over,  while  extraordinary  efforts  were  put  forth  to  stimulate  and 
increase  the  production  in  every  other  country  on  the  globe  where  it  could  be 
grown.  With  these  facts  before  us,  and  with  a keen  sense  of  the  mistakes  and 
misuse  of  these  unheard-of  opportunities  and  advantages  if  properly  utilized,  I 
hope  and  believe  this  convention  will  determine  to-day  to  recommend  careful, 
thorough,  and  complete  organization  of  all  growers  of  cotton,  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  controlling  that  industry  and  making  it  more  remunerative  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  throughout  the  cotton-growing  section. 

PAPER  OF  HON.  MR.  LANE. 

Hon.  Mr..  Lane,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama, 
had  prepared  a paper,  which,  upon  request,  he  read,  and  it 
also  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr. 
Lane’s  address  contained  the  following  points : 

I conceive  that  the  importance  of  this  movement  is  only  equaled  by  its  im- 
mensity. But,  with  all  our  short-comings,  the  Southern  character  has  never 
been  accused  of  a lack  of  patriotism  or  of  resolution,  and  as  we  love  our  counr 
try,  our  homes,  and  our  firesides,  it  becomes  us,  as  the  bone  and  sinew,  the 
brawn  and  muscle  of  this  country,  to  set  our  faces  resolutely  against  the  current 
that  is  insiduously,  day  by  day,  drifting  us  into  the  vortex  of  poverty  and  desti- 
tution. I am  painfully  aware  of  our  situation,  being  a cotton  planter  myself, 
with  al\  that  I own  invested  in  lands.  I am  aware  of  the  sentiment  among  the 
people  that  the  acreage  of  cotton  should  be  decreased  by  a diversity  of  crops. 
The  general  sentiment  is  with  me,  but  the  universal  question  is:  What  will  we 
do  ? What  will  we  plant  ? How  are  we  to  quit  ? 

Is  any  other  answer  necessary  than  the  counter-question:  Does  a man  have 
to  be  shown  the  pitfall,  whose  gaping  jaws  are  yawning  to  gulp  him  down? 
Does  a man  have  to  be  advised  when  his  head  is  in  the  lion’s  mouth?  Though 
I believe  that  the  only  way  this  matter  can  be  accomplished  will  be  through  in- 
dependent individual  action,  still  I am  convinced  that  were  there  an  agreement 
between  the  neighbors  in  any  neighborhood,  or  any  little  primary  alliance,  we 
would  stand  together  until  the  last  day  dawned. 

I am  met  with  the  argument  that  it  is  the  only  crop  that  a merchant  will 
advance  supplies  upon.  I have  anticipated  this,  and  I have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  interview  a number  of  merchants  upon  this  point.  I have  talked  with 
them  in  Huntsville,  in  Montgomery,  in  Opelika,  and  in  Mobile,  and  I am  glad 
to  say  that,  as  good  and  true  men,  to  a man,  they  agreed  with  me,  and  promised 
their  co-operation  and  encouragement  in  an  effort  at  a diversification  of  crops, 
and  I was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the}'  were  just  as  sick  of  it  as  we  were, 
and,  like  the  old  maid  that  was  praying  for  a husband,  when  an  owl  on  a neigh- 
boring chestnut  called  “Who!  who!  ” she  answered,  “Anybody,  0 Lord!  ” now, 
n my  opinion,  it  is  any  thing,  0 Lord,  with  the  merchants  to  get  them  out  of 
their  present  embarrassment.  But,  I will  say  to  you,  if  this  thing  has  to  be 
continued,  and  this  hardship  has  to  be  forced  upon  this  country,  then  let  the 
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authors  of  it  bear  the  responsibility,  and  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
■enemies  to  their  fellow-men  and -foes  to  the  common  good. 

I worked  assiduously  for  several  weeks  gathering  data  and  statistics  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  and  I hope  you  will  bear  patiently  with  me,  as  statistics  are  prov- 
erbially boring  and  uninteresting;  but  I will  detain  you  as  short  a time  as 
the  occasion  will  admit,  as  there  are  others  to  follow  me  whose  speeches  will 
prove  more  interesting. 

The  year  the  gin  was  invented,  cotton,  equivalent  to  about  1,000  of  our  bales, 
was  exported  from  the  South.  By  1820  the  crop  was  360,000  bales.  In  1830 
the  first  crop  of  1,000,000  bales  was  made,  and  the  annual  crop  for  the  decade 
closing  with  that  year  was  743,000  bales.  For  the  decade  ending  1840  the 
average  increased  to  1,300,000  a year.  The  first  2,000,000  crop  was  reached  in 
1843,  and  the  decade  ending  1850  shows  an  average  crop  of  1,453,000  bales. 

A 3,000,000  crop  was  grown  in  1852,  and  the  average  of  the  gold  decade 
ending  1860  was  3,394,000  bales.  Then  came  the  war  decade,  and  our  crops 
averaged  under  2,000,000.  From  1871  to  1880  the  crops  were  more  than 
doubled,, averaging  4,535,000  bales.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase, 
our  crops  for  the  decade  of  1890  show  a further  increase,  the  average  being 
i 6,480,000  bales,  reaching  in  that  year  8,500,000  bales — an  increase  since  the 
war  of  282  per  cent,  and  since  1821,  when  the  first  full  records  are  given,  of 
2,200  per  cent.  The  aggregate  sum  for  which  this  raw  material  was  sold  is 
placed  at  something  over  12,500,000,000  gold  dollars.  That  is  $900  a head  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  great  cotton-growing  States — over  eight 
times  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  in  those  States 
in  1880.  It  is  70  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  ail  the  property  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories,  as  recorded  for  that  year — 70  per  cent,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  wealthiest  people  the  world  ever  saw.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  vast 
wealth  which  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  race  on  earth,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  heavily  dowered  by  all  nations  of  the  old  world,  have  been 
steadily  and  with  unparalleled  success  accumulating  for  now  nearly  forty  years- 
That  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  Southern  cotton  growers  to  the  world 
within  three-quarters  of  a century.  But  the  price  of  the  manufactured  product, 
which  we  have  for  years  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  and  which  should,  in  a large 
part,  have  been  paid  to  us,  far  exceeds  even  this.  Since  1821  cotton  goods  have 
. been  made  and  sold  to  the  value  of  more  than  $30,000,000,000,  a sum  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
in  the  year  1880. 

In  1870  the  average  price  of  cotton  for  the  decade  was  45  cents  per  pound. 
For  the  ensuing  twenty  years  the  price  averaged  12  J.  The  collapse  c^n  be  at- 
tributed to  but  one  cause.  It  is  this : In  1871  we  had  8,000,000  acres  of  cot- 
ton, which  produced,  on  an  average,  209  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  worth  $35.42. 
Steadily,  year  by  year,  we  increased  our  acreage,  until,  iti  1SJ)0,  we  planted 
19,000,000  acres,  yielding  an  average  of  174£  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  worth 
$19.11.  Here  is  more  than  double  the  work  done,  the  cost  of  wages  and  mate- 
rial remaining  the  same,  and  the  value  of  the  gross  product  $16.31  less  per 
acre.  We  are  blindly  extending  our  culture  beyond  the  area  on  which  we  can  do 
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good  work,  regardless  of  the  losses  we  incur  and  inflict  upon  all  our  co-laborers 
and  the  community  at  large.  For  the  last  thirty  years  our  crop  shave  sold,  on 
an  average,  for  $305,000,000.  The  2,269,000  bales  of  the  crop  of  1866  sold  for 
$412,244,000.  The  7,313,000  bales  of  the  crop  of  1889  brought  us  $373,461,000. 
Five  millions  of  bales  more  sold  for  $39,000,000  less,  and  the  cost  of  production 
about  the  same.  It  is  evident  that  the  world  has  about  $499,000,000  to  spend 
annually  with  us  for  the  material  for  their  clothing.  If  we  send  out  a 4,000,- 
000  bale  crop  they  will  pay  this  sum  for  it,  and  struggle  among  themselves  for 
a share  of  our  products.  If  we  send  out  an  8,000,000  bale  crop  they  pay  the 
same  sum,  and  leave  us  to  squabble  among  ourselves  for  a division  of  the  cash. 

DISCUSSION. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Lane,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Stone,  of  Mississippi,  took  the  floor,  and  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  any  use  for  the  convention  to  pass 
resolutions.  Members  of  the  convention  would  go  home  and 
begin  to  plant  as  much  cotton  as  ever  before.  “It  has  be- 
come to  be  a taunt,”  he  said,  “that  we  passed  resolutions 
and  then  proceeded  to  violate  them  with  regard  to  decreasing 
the  acreage  of  cotton.”  Mr.  Stone  thought  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  issue  a memorial  to  the  Southern  cotton  growers. 
He  therefore  moved  that  a memorial  to  plant  less  cotton  be 
presented  to  the  Southern  cotton  growers,  in  lieu  of  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  J.  R. Godwin,  of  Memphis,  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Stone.  He  thought  the  convention  should  adopt  resolutions, 
and  do  so  before  adjournment.  The  delegates,  he  said, 
were  here  for  business,  and  they  wanted  to  do  something  be- 
fore going  home. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Maberry,  of  Arkansas,  did  not  think  resolutions 
were  the  proper  thing.  “ The  people  who  sent  me  here  ex- 
pected that  something  would  be  done  by  the  convention.. 
My  people  expect  that  we  will  form  an  organization  that  will 
have  its  branches  in  every  county  and  section  of  the  cotton- 
growing Stbtes.  The  organization  should  be  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  permanent,  else  how  can  we  carry  out  the  ideas 
that  are  here  brought  forward?  Organization  is  the  thing.” 

G.  W.  Wise,  of  Mississippi,  entertained  the  same  views  as 
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Mr.  Maberry.  His  people  expect  that  something  substantial 
should  be  done  by  this  convention. 

Another  gentleman  spoke  in  the  same  vein  as  Messrs.  Ma- 
berry and  Wise,  but  he  wanted  the  cotton  raisers  of  the 
South  to  sign  a contract,  with  penalties  for  its  violation, 
agreeing  to  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by  so  much. 

Gen.  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a Committee  on  Resolutions  had  been  appointed,  and 
now  there  is  a motion  that  no  resolutions  be  presented.  The 
position  was  anomalous.  Gen.  West  moved  to  table  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  it  would  be  better,  as  a matter  of  policy, 
to  present  ti  memorial  than  a set  of  resolutions,  and  set  out 
to  give  his  reason,  when  Gov.  Eagle,  of  Arkansas,  rose  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  the  motion  to  table  was  withdrawn  by 
Gen.  West,  in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Stone  thereupon  stated  that  his  whole  object  was  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  the  sense  of  the  convention 
that  a permanent  organization  should  be  formed.  It  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Stone  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the 
resolutions  speak  on  that  point,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Stone 
withdrew  his  motion  to  substitute  a memorial  for  resolutions. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  Gov.  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee,  Gov. 
Eagle,  of  Arkansas,  and  Hon.  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi, 
who  were  present,  be  invited  to  address  the  convention. 

Loud  calls  were  made  for  Gov.  Buchanan,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Commissioner  Godwin  that  the  Governor  was  not 
in  the  hall. 

HON.  JOHN  ALLEN. 

This  gentleman  was  called  for  vociferously,  and  was,  after 
much  cheering,  induced  to  address  the  body  from  the  plat- 
form. He  said : 

The  farmers  are  very  much  in  need  of  some  change  in  conditions  in  the 
South.  The  change  is  bound  to  be  a matter  of  voluntary  and  individual  choice. 
Meetings  like  this  convention  should  be  held  in  each  county  and  district.  There 
will  be  stragglers  who  will  undertake  to  take  advantage  of  the  change,  but  the 
man  who  does  so  will  hurt  himself  more  than  any  one  else.  The  most  success- 
ful neighbors  I have  are  those  who  have  sold  corn  every  year  since  the  war. 
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We  are  passing  through  hard  times,  but  I believe  it  will  result  in  good,  as  only- 
stern  necessity  would  compel  us  to  quit  raising  so  much  cotton.  If  we  organ- 
ize I have  no  doubt  many  farmers  will  violate  their  pledge,  but  we  can  “ put  the 
brand  of  stigma”  on  them.  We  can  do  as  I did  with  President  Harrison  when 
he  did  not  act  to  suit  me — cut  his  acquaintance  socially.  We  can’t  afford  to 
raise  6-cent  cotton  to  buy  dollar  corn  with.  Cotton  can  be  made  a surplus  crop 
and  sold  at  a low  price  to  some  advantage. 

And  the  farmer  should  avoid  debt  as  he  would  a leper.  The  farmer  who  is 
not  in  debt  wants  to  get  in  debt,  and  when  he  gets  there  he  cusses  the  man  he 
owes.  Interest  is  too  high,  but  credit  is  too  cheap.  The  speculator  can  afford 
to  pay  big  interest  and  take  chances,  but  the  man  who  digs  his  living  out  of  the 
ground  cannot  take  chances.  I suggest  that  the  farmer  should  begin  to  live 
hard  before  he  makes  his  crops.  The  question  is,  When  shall  we  live  hard,  be- 
fore or  after  we  make  our  crops  ? I prefer  to  take  an  advance  on  mine. 

A voice. — “ Mr.  Allen,  could  the  people  in  Lee  County  live  any  worse  than 
we  do  now  ? ” * 

“ I will  answer  that  in  this  way,”  said  Mr.  Allen:  “ There  are  many  people 
in  Lee  County  who  would  live  better  now  if  they  had  lived  harder  a while  back. 
I don’t  think  it  does  any  good  to  go  around  croaking  about  the  hard  times. 
The  cheerful  man  may  not  be  any  richer,  but  he  enjoys  life  a great  deal  more 
than  the  growler.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  do  something.” 

HON.  WM.  R.  MOORE’S  SPEECH. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Allen’s  remarks,  Hon.  Wm.  R. 
Moore  took  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  express  some 
thoughts  that  had  occurred  to  him  as  a wholesale  merchant 
of  Memphis,  who  has  for  over  thirty  years  been  interested 
in  the  cotton  industry.  He  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Planters'  Convention: 

You  are  the  representatives  of  a class  upon  which  rests  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  not  only  law  and  order,  but  also  the  sustenance,  the  very  bread  and 
butter,  of  the  people  of  many  great  States  of  our  American  Union.  In  your 
prosperity  are  bound  up  all  the  material  hopes  of  every  other  class  and  calling 
within  the  confines  of  these  States.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  manu" 
facturer,  the  professional  man — all  are  absolutely  and  directly  dependent  for 
their  prosperity  upon  your  thrift  and  your  well-being.  I feel,  therefore,  that  I 
may  bespeak  your  indulgence  if,  as  a Memphis  wholesale  merchant  who  has  for 
more  than  thirty-two  years  been  indissolubly  identified  with  jmur  interests 
throughout  this  unequaled  Mississippi  Valley,  I offer  here  a few  general  re- 
flections intended  to  promote  our  mutual  welfare.  Why  are  these  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  men,  from  widely  separated  constituencies,  assembled  here  to- 
day? It  is  because  of  an  adverse  condition  of  material  affairs,  now  generally 
affecting  their  hopes  and  their  homes.  They  are  not  prospering,  and  they  are 
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here  to  dwell  together  in  unity,  to  discover  not  only  the  causes,  but  to  suggest 
also  the  cures. 

You  and  your  representatives  grew  in  the  cotton  year  of  1890-1,  about  eight 
and  one-half  million  bales  of-eotton.  It  now  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  crop 
of  1891-2  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  previous  year.  Is  it  any  marvel,  therefore,  if, 
having  grown  each  year  at  least  half  a million  bales  more  than  the  world  wants 
you  have  thereby  put  it  wholly  in  their  power  to  dictate  the  price  of  your  chief 
product  ? “ Supply  and  demand  ” is  a law  as  inflexible  and  unchangeable  as  the 

ocean  tides  or  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  If  each  of  you  now  owns  more 
mules  than  you  need  to  plow  your  fields,  mules  will  this  year  be  cheap.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  each  of  you  needs  more  mules  than  you  now  own,  mules  will  be 
higher  just  in  that  proportion.  This  simple  proposition  is  so  self-evident  as  to 
be  almost  an  insult  to  your  intelligence,  and  yet  it  typifies  precisely  the  general 
economic  condition  of  the  Southern  States  to-day. 

Now,  if  these  commonplace  premises  be  admitted,  what  would  a wise  policy 
suggest  as  a safe  remedy  ? Manifestly,  to  lessen  the  production  of  cotton,  and 
increase  the  growth  of  corn,  hay,  peas,  potatoes,  cabbage,  butter,  chickens 
eggs,  hogs,  hominy,  etc.,  etc.  To  say  that  this  section  of  the.  country  cannot 
produce  all  these  and  other  agricultural  articles  of  daily  domestic  needs,  would 
be  casting  an  unworthy  imputation  upon  providence  itself.  We  all  know  by 
actual  experience,  that  we  can  grow  them  as  well,  perhaps  better  in  some  cases, 
than  many  of  the  States  from  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  them ; 
and  having  this  knowledge,  it  follows  that  failure  to  profit  by  it  is  by  no  means 
a compliment  to  our  capacity  for  self-Independence  and  self-sustenance.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  conduct  our  business  upon  so  precarious  and  unre- 
liable a system. 

Finally,  seeing  our  present  dependent  position  before  the  world;  and  agree- 
ing, as  we  to-day  seem  generally  to  do,  upon  the  plan  which  can  and  will,  if 
uniformly  adopted,  bring  certain  and  abundant  relief,  it  only  remains  for  each 
and  every  farmer  of  the  Southern  States  to  determine  whether  he  will,  for  him- 
self and  not  for  his  neighbor,  apply  the  speedy,  efficacious  remedy.  Reso- 
lutions, gentlemen,  while  sounding  and  reading  well,  are  not  alone  sufficient. 
The  relief  lies  in  action,  action,  action. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Moore’s  remarks,  Mr.  Dick 
Abbey  asked  Mr.  Moore  what  he,  as  a merchant,  had  to  say 
regarding  the  prospects  for  planters  to  get  credit  when  they 
raise  other  crops  than  cotton,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  replied 
that  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  stating,  as  a merchant,  that 
planters  would  have  a better  opportunity  fg^  securing  credit 
if  they  abjured  cotton  to  some  extent  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  life  of  man  and  beast. 
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THE  SENTIMENT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  S.  W.  Hampton,  of  Memphis,  took 
. the  floor,  and  read  the  following  communication: 

New  Orleans,  January  7,  1892. 

Henry  Hotter , Secretary  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange , Memphis , Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  inclosing  invitation  from  Hon.  D. 
G.  Godwin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Tennessee,  and  committee,  to  have 
this  exchange  represented  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cotton  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Memphis  on  January  8,  to  devise  some  plan  for 
decreasing  the  production  of  cotton  and  to  increase  the  production  of  home 
supplies,  was  received  in  due  course  of  mail. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  that  this  exchange  has  had  to  act,  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  securing  a committee,  we  may  be  prevented  from  sending  delegates 
to  the  convention  to7 be  held  on  the  8th  instant. 

Our  factors,  with  the  present  abnormal  condition  of  affairs,  find  it  incom 
venient  to  leave  just  at  this  juncture. 

This  exchange  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  movement,  and  is  ready  to  lend 
itself  to  any  scheme  that  may  be  devised  by  the  convention,  looking  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  cotton  and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  such 
products  as  are  consumed  upon  the  farm. 

The  Cotton  Factors’  Association  of  New  Orleans,  a sub-organization  of  this 
exchange,  in  March  last  called  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
very  question.  A committee  was  appointed  to  draft  some  resolution  looking 
to  these  results.  That  committee  made  its  report,  submitting  the  following  res- 
olution, which  embodied  the  views  of  thb  Cotton  Factors’  Association: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Cotton  Factors’  Association  of  New  Orleans,  held  on 
the  6th  day  of  March,  1891,  the  question  of  increase  of  acreage  and  overpro- 
duction of  cotton  in  its  effects  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States,  was  considered,  and  the  views  of  the  association  were  embodied  in 
the  following  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  published  in  the 
journals  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  copied  and  pub- 
lished by  the  press  of  the  ©otton-growing  States  : 

“ In  view  of  the  unprecedentedly  large  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  present  season  of  1890-91,  and  the  consequent  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  staple,  as  the  advance  of  the  season  and  statistical  developments 
point  to  a crop  of  over  8,000,000,  the  Cotton  Factors’  Association  of  New  Or- 
leans has  deemed  it  not  unwise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  cotton  producers  of 
the  South  to  the  evident  results  of  overproduction  and  further  increase  of  acre- 
age in  cotton,  with  a view  of  checking  the  growing  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  South,  and  more 
especially  in  the  northern  section  of  the  cotton  belt,  now  cultivated  in 
cotton,  that  are  equally  well  suited  for  the  raising  of  grain  and  other  products 
of  prime  necessity,  which  find  ready  and  remunerative  sale.  Experience  has 
taught  the  Southern  farmers  that  a to|^l  reliance  upon  the  granaries  of  the  West 
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is  hazardous.  To  the  partial  failure  of  the  Western  crops,  and  almost  total 
failure  of  the  corn  crops  of  the  South,  more  especially  in  the  overflowed  dis- 
tricts, is  due  the  present  high  price  of  corn  and  feed  stuffs.  The  old  adage, 

* that  a bushel  of  corn,  raised  and  housed  at  home,  is  worth  two  bushels  grown 
in  the  West,’  after  the  expense  of  delivery  has  been  paid,  and  other  farm  work 
neglected  to  haul  it  home,  finds  forcible  illustration  in  the  situation  of  to  day. 

“ The  prices  of  meat  stuffs  is  dependent  in  a great  measure  upon  corn,  supply, 
and  if  overproduction  of  cotton  means  Higher  prices  for  grain,  it  means,  also, 
the  purchase  by  the  South  of  high-priced  meat  with  low-priced  cotton.  It  is 
true,  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  eventually  check  the  evils  of 
overproduction,  and  it  may  be  that  the  present  tendency  toward  big  cotton 
crops,  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  farm  products,  will  be  checked  only  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  it  will  not  pay,  but  the  demonstration  will  be  a slow  and  ex- 
pensive one  to  the  cotton  growers,  and  if  the  suggestions  herein  contained  suc- 
ceed only  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  cotton  raisers  of  the  South  to  the  dan- 
gers toward  which  we  are  drifting,  they  will  not  have  failed  altogether  in  their 
purpose.” 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  that  resolution  was  not  officially  promul- 
gated, as  was  intended,  but  it  shows  the  views  of  all  of  those  interested  in  the 
growing  of  cotton,  represented  in  this  exchange. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  a meeting  held  January  6,  1892,  instructed  me  to 
respond  to  your  invitation,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  your 
body  may  result  in  some  plan  and  uniformity  of  action  that  will  bring  about 
these  results,  upon  which  is  dependent  the  future  prosperity  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  Flower,  President. 

REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  EAGLE. 

After  reading  of  the  foregoing  communication,  Governor 
Eagle,  of  Arkansas,  was  called  for,  and  responded  thus  : 

I have  listened  with  interest  to  the  speeches  and  papers  read  and  delivered 
here  this  morning,  and  it  seems  apparent  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  ruin  by  a. 
continuation  of  the  present  methods.  But  if  we  undertake  to  move  forward  to 
reform,  we  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  wholesale  merchants.  We  can 
make  more  money  , by  raising  a smaller  crop  by  the  increased  price,  and  we 
would  have  land  and  labor  to  put  into  other  crops,  and,  our  expenses  would  be 
less.  Besides,  we  would  have  raised  our  own  supplies  at  home.  When  we  have 
got  our  own  supplies  by  raising  them,  our  cotton  is  a surplus.  If  we  were  wise 
in  these  matters,  we  would  be  the  most  thrifty  and  independent  people  under 
the  sun ; as  now  operated,  we  are  the  most  dependent  people.  I believe  the 
change  can  be  made. 

The  people  should  be  educated  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  cotton  market.  Let  there  be  organization,  and,  if  advisable,  ad- 
mit the  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  as  likewise  interested  in  the  cotton  crop. 
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But  let  it  be  known  as  the  cotton  producers’  organization.  The  owners  of  the 
land  should  obligate  themselves  to  plant  less  cotton  and  more  of  other  articles; 
and  when  he  rents  to  others  the  rental  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  less 
cotton  and  more  of  other  articles  be  produced.  So  the  people  would  be  led  and 
educated,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  conditions  would  be  chauged,  and  the 
change  would  be  made  permanent. 

Governor  Eagle  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  large  plantations  be  cut  up  into  small  planta- 
tions and  sold  out  to  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  class  of  people, 
who  would  build  up  the  dilapidated  places.  The  speaker 
closed  by  advising  the  convention  to  form  an  organization 
before  it  adjourned;  provision  should  be  made  for  State  or- 
ganizations, and  the  basis  of  all  movement  should  be  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  a vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  him  and  to  Hon.  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi. 

Rev.  Pettit,  of  Arkansas,  a colored  man,  was  heard.  He 
asked  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  present  a plank 
touching  the  interests  of  the  colored  race  in  the  proposed 
movement.  The  speaker  was  certain  that  the  people  of  his 
race  would  stand  by  the  others,  but  they  would,  of  course, 
be  gratified  to  know  that  their  interests  were  not  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  general  rush. 

It  was  half-past  two  o’clock  at  this  juncture,  and  a motion 
to  adjourn  until  four  o’clock  was  carried. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  again  called  to  order  at  four  o’clock. 
The  following  table  was  submitted  to  the  convention.  It 
shows  the  amount  and  value  of  produce  sold  on  the  Memphis 
market  to  Southern  people,  having  been  imported  from  the 
Northern  and  North-western  States: 
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WHAT  WE  BUY. 


Bacon  and  hams,  28,242,100  pounds,  at  10  cents $2,824,210  00 

Lard,  11,668,920  pounds,  at  8 cents 903,513  00 

Pork  (rib  and  bbl. ),  31,517,543  pounds,  at  8 cents 2,321,403  00 

Corn,  3,168,925  bushels,  at  65  cents • 3,059,801  00 

Hay,  875,322  bales,  at  $16  per  ton  A 3,498,448  00 

Meal,  60,381  barrels, -at  $3 181,143  00 

Oats,  2,543,000  bushels,  at  50  cents 1,271,500  00 

Wheat,  300,000  bushels,  at  $1.10 330,000  00 

Flour,  488,652  barrels,  at  $5 2 2,234,260  00 


Total $16,143,278  00 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  announced  ready  to  re- 
port, and  Mr.  A.  F.  Maberry  read  the  following  as  that 
report : 

We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

First — We  recommend  that  this  convention  do  proceed  to  form  a permanent 
organization,  to  be  known  as  the  “Cotton  Growers’  and  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation.” 

Second— We  recommend  that  the  officers  of  said  organization  shall  consist  of 
a president,  a secretary,  a treasurer,  and  one  vice-president  from  each  of  the 
cotton-growing  States. 

Third — We  recommend  that  there  be  a local  organization  of  the  said  Cotton 
Growers’  and  Merchants’  Association  organized  in  every  State,  county,  and  town 
in  the  cotton-growing  region,  and  that  the  said  local  organization  shall,  where 
possible  and  practicable,  co-operate  with  any  farmer’s  organization  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

Fourth — We  recommend  that  a reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  in  cotton 
in  1892  be  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  planted  in  1891. 

Fifth — We  further  recommend  that  each  and  every  planter  or  farmer  within 
the  said  cotton-growing  States  do  plant  more  diversified  crops,  and  especially 
take  extraordinary  precaution  to  the  end  that  he  shall  produce  an  abundance 
of  corn,  meat,  hay,  peas,  oats,  and  such  other  necessaries  for  his  own  and  his 
family’s  supplies.  And  we  here  appeal  personally  and  individually  that  each 
and  every  person  favoring  this  movement  do  lend  his  aid  and  influence  to 
further  this  end. 

Sixth — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  South  is 
largely  held  responsible,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  for  the  planting  of  cotton 
verging  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  products,  it  is  therefore  suggested  and 
hopefully  urged  upon  them  to  contribute  by  their  advice  and  in  other  sub- 
stantial ways  to  the  bringing  about  of  this  coveted  reform  in  our  farming 
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methods.  lit  is  further  deemed  of  greatest  moment,  as  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South  are  equally  interested  in  that  general  pros- 
perity, which  alone  can  come  through  a change  in  our  methods,  that  they  turn 
an  intelligent  eye  in  this  direction,  and  contribute  their  quota  of  needed  aid. 
In  fact,  we  hold  it  to  be  more  emphatically  in  the  power  of  these  two  classes 
of  our  agencies  in  producing  cotton  to  promote  and  assist  to  a self-sustaining 
condition  than  all  others;  and  we  look  to  them,  and  will  hold  them  responsible 
in  great  part  if  the  aims  of  this  convention  fail,  and  they  refuse  to  labor  with 
the  farmer  and  planter  in  this  reformatory  direction. 

Seventh— We  recommend  that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  draft  such  constitution  and  by-laws  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  organization  and  perpetuate 
its  existence,  who  shall  report  their  action  to  an  executive  committee  of  five 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  upon  whose  approval  the  same  shall  become 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  organization. 

Eighth — We  recommend  that  each  member  and  delegate  to  this  convention 
use  their  united  and  individual  efforts  to  carry  into  effect  these  resolutions,  and 
that  they  urge  their  people  at  home  to  assist  for  the  general  good  the  carrying 
out  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  same. 

Ninth — We  further  recommend  that  the  address  delivered  by  Col.  J.  R. 
Godwin  be  received  and  indorsed  by  this  association,  and  that  the  same  be 
published  with  the  proceedings. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  L.  Robinson,  Chairman. 

A.  F.  Maberry,  Secretary. 

Commissioner  Lane,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tions he  received,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

After  which,  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim  for 
discussion. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  sections  were  passed  over 
smoothly  and  rapidly,  but  when  section  four  was  read  a dis- 
cussion arose  over  the  reduction  of  acreage  of  twenty  per 
cent,  from  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  cotton  in  the  year 
1891,  each  dissenting  speaker  advocating  a larger  per  cent, 
of  reduction  than  twenty  per  cent.  The  discussion  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hewitt,  Hon.  D.  P.  Hadden,  Col. 
Robt.  Grates,  Hon.  W.  W.  Stone,  Col.  George  B.  Fleece, 
Major  Zeb  Ward,  and  others,  who  talked  earnestly  and  with 
fine  logic  until  a motion  was  carried  to  pass  over  the  fourth 
section  until  the  remainder  of  the  document  was  passed 
upon,  after  which  the  convention  proceeded  with  but  little 
delay  until  the  ninth  resolution  was  reached,  which  brought 
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up  the  same  question  passed  over  in  section  four.  After 
some  skirmishing,  the  convention  adjourned  until  after  sup- 
per without  an  agreement  having  been  reached. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  convention  re-convened  at  seven  o’clock. 

A motion  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Williams  to  adopt  the  last  section 
of  the  report  was  carried,  with  but  few  negative  votes. 

The  fourth  section,  which  had  been  passed  over  earlier  in 
the  proceedings,  was  next  taken  up,  and  was  met  with  a pro- 
posed substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Rodgers,  of  Marianna? 
Ark.,  to  the  effect  that  the  reduction  in  acreage  provided  be 
thirty- three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  the  entire  acreage  of 
tillable  land. 

Hon.  John  R.  Godwin  said  he  had  studied  hard  to  arrive 
at  a reduction  that  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  parties 
interested.  It  is  a matter  of  importance  that  the  views  of 
certain  farmers  who  know  no  other  method  of  making  a 
living  than  raising  cotton,  shall  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  increasing  in  the  South,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  alarm  the  capitalists  who  are  investing 
their  money  in  that  way.  We  have  a monopoly  of  the  raw 
cotton  production  of  the  world,  and  we  do  not  want  to  alarm 
the  world  by  a too  radical  change  in  our  methods.  A reduc- 
tion in  acreage  of  twenty  per  cent,  would  take  off  all  the  in- 
crease that  has  occurred  in  ten  years,  for  while  in  1880  the 
cotton  acreage  in  the  South  was  16,000,000,  in  1890  it  was 
20,000,000.  A reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  means  a return 
to  the  acreage  of  1880.  This  reduction  is  but  an  experiment. 
If  a year  from  now  we  find  we  have  not  made  sufficient  re- 
duction, we  can  reduce  more. 

Major  Russell  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
original  resolution  called  for  twenty  per  cent,  reduction  of 
the  cotton  acreage,  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  of 
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Lee  County,  calls  for  a reduction  of  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  on  all  the  tillable  land ; and,  in  fact,  there  was 
not  so  much  difference  in  the  two  propositions. 

Mr.  Rodgers  said  that  he  offered  the  substitute  as  the 
representative  of  people  in  the  country  where  no  crop  can 
be  raised  to  advantage  except  cotton,  and  where  a reduction 
of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  from  all  the  arable 
land  would  make  a material  change. 

A delegate  from  Leflore  County  said  that  the  twenty  per 
cent,  proposition  was  unfair  to  many  people.  There  are 
many  planters  who  already  devote  much  of  their  land  to  the 
production  of  other  crops  than  cotton.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  such  to  expect  them  to  reduce  twenty  per  cent,  further  on 
their  acreage. 

Other  talk  was  indulged  in,  and  other  substitutes  were 
offered  to  this  section. 

Mr.  Rodgers  expressed  himself  as  not  wedded  irrevocably 
to  his  substitute. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Hadden  spoke  in  favor  of  a twenty-flve  per 
cent,  reduction. 

Hon.  John  Allen  gave  some  healthy  and  valuable  advice 
on  the  necessity  for  concessions  on  the  part  of  both  sides. 

Gen.  West  urged  that  the  substitute  offered  by  Hon.  D.  P. 
Hadden  be  accepted  by  the  convention. 

Gen.  West  moved  to  table  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Rodgers,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Gen.  West  then  offered  a substitute  of  his  own,  but  it  was 
tabled,  and  the  question  resolved  itself  to  this  : Whether  the 
reduction  of  cotton  acreage  should  be  fixed  at  twenty  per 
cent. 

There  was  much  discussion,  participated  in  by  such  men  as 
Governor  Eagle,  Hon.  J.  R.  Godwin,  Major  B.  D.  Williams, 
and  others.  Finally  the  question  was  put.  The  vote  was 
close,  but  upon  the  convention  being  called  to  its  feet  in 
division,  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  lost  and  the  twenty  per 
cent,  carried,  leaving  the  fourth  section  intact  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 
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P.  Gleed,  an  aged  colored  man,  who  at  one  time  occupied 
the  State  senatorship  in  Mississippi;  and  who  has  recently 
been  lecturing  among  his  people  in  the  Delta,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  and  spoke  in  support  of  it : 

Whereas,  the  tenants  and  laborers  are  largely  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
planter ; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved , That  the  planters  encourage  the  tenants  and  laborers  to  raise  all 
of  their  supplies,  and  to  become  self-supporting;  and  be  it 

Resolved , That  the  planters  "use  all  honorable  means  to  assure  the  laborers 
that  they  are  desired  to  be  prosperous  and  contented,  and  become  self-support- 
ing in  every  way. 


The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  following  was  presented  and  adopted  : 

Resolved , That  each  delegate  to  this  convention  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  em- 
powered and  instructed,  to  commence  at  once,  upon  returning  to  their  several 
homes,  to  proceed  to  organize  or  cause  to  be  organized  local  organizations  within 
their  respective  territories ; and  that  the  press  be  requested  to  co-operate  in 
the  movement  within  the  cotton-growing  territory. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  complete  permanent  organi- 
zation. The  following  elections  were  made : 


Hon.  Ira  G.  Holloway — President. 

Hon.-  H.  L.  Bedford Secretary. 

Hon.  John  R.  Godwin Treasurer. 


The  following  vice-presidents  were  elected  : 

M.  F.  Locke — 

Hector  D.  Lane 

James  S.  Richardson  

J.  E.  Gwin 

D.  G.  Godwin 

R.  T.  Nesbitt—— 

John  Robinson 


-Arkansas. 

■ Alabama. 
Louisiana. 
Mississippi. 
Tennessee. 

. Georgia . 

-North  Carolina. 


The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the  States  not  repre- 
sented, were  also  elected  vice-presidents. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  President  should  select  the  com- 
mittee from  Shelby  County  to  draft  constitution  and  laws,  in 
order  that  the  members  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
together. 

President  Holloway  announced  the  following  executive 
committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  resolutions  : 


A.  F.  Maberry , Arkansas. 

C.  L.  Robinsojt Mississippi. 

James  G.  Henning- — Tennessee. 

C.  0.  Colpert Georgia. 

President  Holloway  named  the  following  committee  to 
draft  constitution  and  by-laws : Messrs.  George  B.  Peters, 

R.  I).  Goodwin,  Casey  Young,  F.  W.  Edmondson,  and 

S.  W.  Hampton. 

It  was  resolved  that  not  exceeding  50,000  copies  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  should  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  cotton  States. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 

Pnext  meeting  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion  ot  A.  F.  Maberry,  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
wxere  tendered  the  citizens  and  press  of  Memphis  for  courte- 
sies extended. 

After  which  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

. 

. 


V ' 
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MEMORIAL  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


At  a conference  of  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of 
the  various  cotton  States  who  attended  the  convention,  held 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Peabody  Hotel,  January  9,  1892,  the 
following  memorial  was  addressed  to  those  interested  in  the 
production  of  cotton : 

The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  representing  the  States  of  Alabama  Ar- 
kansas, North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  being  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  the  greater  diversification 
of  the  crops  for  home  consumption,  hereby  indorse  the  action  of  the  Cotton 
Growers’  and  Merchants’  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
the  8th  day  of  January,  1892,  and  do  earnestly  appeal  to  all  agricultural  and 
mercantile  organizations,  consisting  of  alliances,  granges,  State  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  boards  of  trade,  cotton  exchanges,  chambers  of  commerce, 
etc.,  also  individual  farmers  and  merchants,  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  us  in 
securing  the  foregoing  results,  and  to  this  end  recommend  the  general  and  local 
adoption  of  the  action  of  the  convention,  pledging  themselves  to  a reduction  of 
not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  acreage  of  last  year.  And  we  fur- 
ther urge  and  recommend  the  immediate  organization  of  State,  county,  and 
districts  or  townships  to  act,  either  independently  or  through  already  organized 
societies,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  and  will  most  readily  insure  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  concert  of  action  and  decrease  production  of  cotton  for  the  year  18&2. 

John  Robinson, 

Commissioner  for  North  Carolina. 

Hector  D.  Lane, 

Commissioner  for  Alabama. 

D.  G.  Godwin, 

Commissioner  for  Tennessee. 

M.  F.  Locke, 

Commissioner  for  Arkansas. 

Felix  Corput,  for  R.  T.  Nesbit, 

Commissioner  for  Georgia. 
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GOVERNOR  BUCHANAN’S  VIEWS  ON  THE  RE- 
SULTS OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


Mach  regret  was  manifested  that  Governor  Buchanan  was 
not  in  the  hall  at  the  time  when  he  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  convention.  There  were  many  who  were  anxious 
to  hear  an  expression  of  his  sentiments,  feeling  that  he  knew 
so  well  what  the  farming  element  needed,  and  that  his 
greatest  pleasure  always  is  in  the  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments to  that  class  with  whom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he 
sympathizes  greatly. 

Not  having  an  opportunity  upon  the  stand,  however,  he 
liberally  expressed  his  views  in  conversation,  and  to  one  of 
the  earnest  workers  in  the  convention  said  afterward : 

I am  extremely  gratified  at  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  exhibited  here  to- 
day, and  feel  satisfied  that  the  farmers  who  grow  cotton  in  Tennessee  will 
realize  their  necessities,  and,  as  they  always  do  upon  their  “ sober  second 
thought,”  will  act  in  a sensible  manner,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  themselves 
and  their  countrymen. 

Our  farmers  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  having  intelligence,  vim, 
and  energy,  only  need  organization  in  order  to  secure  proper  co-operation  in 
the  efforts  necessary  to  achieve  a victory  over  the  temporary  distress  which 
threatens  their  prosperity,  in  so  far  as  this  distress  is  due  to  the  abnormally  low 
price  of  cotton.  Since  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  to  raise  an 
excessive  amount  of  cotton  is  damaging  to  the  farmers  and  destructive  of  their 
best  interests,  I feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  agriculturist  to  see  that  the 
danger  is  remedied,  and  not  only  to  take  the  proper  steps  himself  toward  that 
end,  but  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  farmers  in  his  own  and  other  com- 
munities, and  to  impress  upon  them  the  conviction  that  such  a movement  is 
necessary,  and  is  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

I believe  that  the  course  which  has  been  so  ably  mapped  out  during  this  con- 
vention will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  farmers,  and  that  when  they  become 
convinced  that  to  pursue  this  course  will  not  only  save  themselves,  but  the 
entire  cotton-growing  section  from  great  pecuniar  loss,  and  perhaps  irretriev- 
able poverty,  they  will  muster  to  the  call  to  a man,  and  firmly  adhere  to  any 
resolution  they  may  make. 

Governor  Buchanan  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
convention  and  its  aims  and  objects,  so  much  so  that  he  man- 
ifested the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
what  was  recommended  in  the  resolutions  adopted. 


PRESS  COMMENTS. 


THE  COTTON  CONVENTION. 

[From  Memphis  Appeal-Avalanclie,  January  9.] 

The  cotton  convention  in  Memphis  yesterday  resolved  that  the  cotton  acreage 
should  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent.  It  was  a thoroughly  representative  body. 
There  were  members  from  all  the  cotton  States.  The  action  of  the  convention 
may  be  taken  as  the  sober  sense  of  the  farmers  of  the  South,.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  the  farmers  will  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  convention. 
If  they  do  not,  the  convention  will  have  failed  of  its  purpose.  We  print  this 
morning  a very  complete  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  every  farmer  in  the 
South  will  read  it  with  the  keenest  interest.  It  embraces  all  that  was  said  and 
■done.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  composed  of  wise  men,  who  had 
given  the  present  condition  of  cotton  farming  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. The  Appeal- Avalance  recommends  that  every  cotton  farmer  from  North 
Carolina  to  Texas  shall  obey  the  behest  of  the  convention,  and  would  suggest 
that  every  farmer  should  look  first  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil  he  controls  and 
next  to  his  market.  If  he  will  study  the  situation  from  his  particular  point  of 
view,  and  direct  his  enterprise  independently  of  his  neighbor,  he  will  surely  find 
a profit  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  Southern  farmers  should  not  go  in 
droves.  Each  man,  having  his  market  in  mind,  should  determine  whether  or 
not  he  should  plant  corn,  or  onions,  or  clover,  or  cotton.  Nothing  is  happier 
than  the  state  of  the  cotton  planter  who  finds  the  market  to  his  liking;  nothing 
is  more  deplorable  than  his  condition  when  the  market  goes  against  him,  if  he 
should  have  not  cast  an  anchor  to  windward,  and  found  meat  and  bread  in  the 
soil.  If  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  do  not  abide  by  the  determination 
of  the  convention  as  expressed  in  its  resolutions,  then  nothing  remains  to 
bring  about  a diversification  of  agriculture  save  the  sharp  demand  of  necessity. 
Let  them  not  come  to  that.  They  should  rather  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
strengthen  themselves  by  making  themselves  self-supporting.  A farmer  in  the 
Delta  should  find  luxurious  living  on  a small  farm.  He  cannot  do  so  if  he 
shall  devote  the  whole  of  it  to  cotton.  The  relief  of  the  present  arduous  condi- 
tion will  be  found  in  smaller  cotton  and  larger  truck  acreage.  It  only  remains 
for  the  Southern  farmers  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  convention,  as  expressed  in 
its  resolutions,  in  order  to  succeed. 

THE  CONVENTION. 

[From  Memphis  Commercial,  Jan.  9,  1892.] 

The  convention  of  planters,  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  advertised,  met  yester- 
day in  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Hall,  according  to  the  call  of  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Godwin,  and  at  once  resolved  itself  into  a permanent  organiza- 
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tion  under  the  name  of  the  Cotton  Growers’  and  Merchants’  Association,  and 
by  the  election  of  the  necessary  officers.  Then  followed  several,  papers  and 
speeches,  all  of  them  to  the  point,  all  advocating  a reduction  of  the  cotton 
acreage,  and  urging  diversity  of  product  as  a policy,  that  if  lived  up  to  by  all 
the  planters  in  the  South,  would  solve  the  problem  which  the  convention  had 
before  it.  Mr.  John  R.  Godwin’s  paper  was  very  clear  on  this  head,  and  very 
convincing.  His  array  of  statistics  was  strong,  and  they  were  presented  in  a 
logical  way  that  had  its  effect  upon  all  present.  Mr.  Godwin  showed  that  he  has 
profited  by  his  double  experience  as  cotton  factor  and  cotton  planter,  and  that 
he  appreciates  the  condition  in  which  the  planters  have  been  placed  by  over- 
production of  cotton  and  dependence  upon  it  as  the  crop  that,  with  nearly  all  of 
them,  is  that  of  their  main  dependence.  This  paper  was  lucid,  clear,  and  con- 
cise, and  struck  the  key-note  of  the  convention.  What  was  said  subsequently 
by  the  speakers  who  were  called  upon  to  address  the  convention  was  to  much 
the  same  purport,  that  especially  of  Private  John  Allen  being  distinguished  for 
its  conciseness  and  strength  of  statement.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  what  was 
said  by  Governor  Eagle,  who  took  occasion  to  pledge  the  negro  planter  to  fol- 
low the  white  man’s  lead.  At  the  afternoon  sessioh  the  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, and,  after  being  amended,  were  adopted.  At  the  night  session  there 
was  some  speaking,  and  at  a late  hour  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected, 
and  the  association  adjourned.  Its  recommendations  are  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  it  had  in  view,  and  the  convention  may  be  said  to  be  quite  a suc- 
cess. 

CAPTIOUS  FAULT-FINDING. 

TFrom  Memphis  Appeal- Avalanche,  Jan.  17,  1892.] 

We  observe  a disposition  in  some  newspapers  to  publish  from  correspondents 
and  persons  interviewed  many  captious  reasons  why  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  convention  of  cotton  growers  and  merchants  cannot  be  carried  out  and 
put  into  successful  operation.  We  regret  this  exceedingly,  for  the  reason  that  the 
overproduction  of  cotton  and  consequent  low  prices,  if  it  is  not  now,  is  fast  be- 
coming a common  calamity,  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  over  which 
we  all  lament.  Not  alone  is  the  cotton  grower  and  merchant  affected,  but  the 
lawyer,  doctor,  school-teacher,  mechanic,  manufacturer,  banker,  peanut  vender, 
and  every  human  being  that  lives  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  cotton  is 
relied  on  for  profit  and  to  bring  money  into  the  country  to  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  life. 

Now,  this  being  the  condition,  what  we  all  want  to  know  is  how  to  get  out  of 
this  dilemma.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  recounting  and  discussing  the 
reasons  why  we  cannot  get  out  and  relieve  ourselves  of  the  depression  caused 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  a great  mistake  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible for,  and  are  all  to  some  extent  affected  by.  The  croaker  or  fault- 
finder in  the  matter  is  like  the  man  who  found  the  emigrant  wagon  bogged 
down  in  deep  mud,  and  said  to  the  driver:  “ You  can’t  get  out ; no  use  trying. 
You  ought  to  have  gone  some  other  way,  where  the  road  was  better.”  The  driver 
looked  at  the  man  with  vexed  impatience,  and  says : “ I am  obliged  to  get  out. 


Every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  in  this  world  is  in  that  wagon — wife,  children^ 
household  goods  and  all  are  there.  If  you  will  not  aid  me,  leave  me 
alone.”  This  is  th,e  condition  of  the  cotton-growing  section  of  the  South  to- 
day. It  is  bogged  down  in  the  quagmire  of  low-priced  cotton  and  wishes  to  get 
out.  If  there  are  those  who  will  not  assist  in  the  good  work,  let  them  leave  it 
alone,  and  not  attempt  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  by  discouraging  words  or 
doleful  predictions.  We  have  a goodly  heritage  in  this  magnificent  country, 
and  can  neither  afford  to  abandon  it,  or  sell  it  for  a mess  of  pottage. 

There  are,  however,  but  two  ways  out  of  this  trouble.  One  is  by  intelligent, 
courageous,  manly,  and  united  effort  to  do  what  seems  wisest  and  best  under 
the  circumstances,  until  cotton  production  is  reduced  and  other  crops  increased 
to  an  extent  that  will  insure  prosperity  and  independence  to  all.  The  other 
course  is  to  plod  along  in  the  old  way,  without  thought  or  care,  until  the  weak 
and  helpless  cotton  grower  is  exhausted  and  falls  by  the  wayside,  his  fences  de- 
cay, thouses  become  dilapidated,  and  his  fields  recede  into  a wilderness. 

The  newspapers  are  the  great  educators  of  the  public  minds.  Therefore,  in 
a move  like  this,  so  wide  in  extent  and  far  reaching  in  its  effects,  their  aid  is 
indispensable. 

A word  to  the  feeble  and  faltering  in  this  movement  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  cause.  But  to  make  public  the  vaporings  of  idle  brains,  of 
thoughtless  reasons  why  nothing  can  be  done,  is  only  calculated  to  discourage 
and  distract  the  public  mind  and  cause  multitude^  to  make  no  effort  at  relief 
for  themselves,  or  for  the  general  good. 

Therefore  we  hope,  and  most  confidently  believe  that  the  press  will  discour- 
age, as  far  as  possible,  these  liinderances,  and  will  lend  a helping  hand  to  get  out 
of  the  bog  with  all  that  we  have  and  are,  and  to'  rejoice  at  no  distant  day  that 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


To  those  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  'production  of  cotton : 

As  Vice-president  for  Tennessee  of  the  Cotton  Growers’ 
and  Merchants’  Association,  I have  written  to  the  officers  of 
the  County  and  Sub-unions,  and  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes 
throughout  the  cotton  section  of  the  State,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  “ Less-cotton 
Convention,”  held  in  Memphis  on  January  8,  and  to  the 
memorial  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  who 
were  present  at  that  convention.  In  these  letters  I have 
urged  them  to  see  to  it  that  their  respective  organizations 
take  such  action  as  the  importance  of  the  situation  demands, 
and  as  seems  to  them  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result. 

I further  urged  that  this  action  be  taken  promptly,  and 
before  final  arrangements  had  been  made  for  planting  the 
erops  of  the  present  year.  The  organizations  referred  to 
have  already  indorsed  the  movement  in  some  counties,  and 
there  is  practically  no  opposition  among  any  class  of  our 
citizens,  it  being  universally  conceded  that  a change  is 
necessary  in  our  present  system  of  farming  if  we  expect  to 
keep  our  heads  above  the  tide.  The  only  question  has  been, 
Can  the  desired  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  the 
eorresponding  increase  in  food  crops  be  brought  about  ? 

To  this  question  I unhesitatingly  answer,  “ Yes.”  The 
movement  which  had  its  birth  in  the  needs  of  the  times, 
and  which  first  took  definite  form  on  January  8,  a day  dear td 
every  American  heart  as  Jackson’s  Day,  will  not  cease  until 
its  ends  shall  have  been  achieved,  and  until  the  conditions 
which  are  responsible  for  its  existence  shall  have  been  re- 
moved. 

For  years  it  has  been  apparent  to  our  more  thoughtful 
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minds  that  greater  diversity  would  bring  greater  prosperity 
to  our  people;  and  ever  and  anon  some  voice  has  asked  if  we 
had  not  best  call  a halt.  But  the  conditions  which  suggested 
a change  then  have  become  intensified,  until  now  the  sugges- 
tion has  gVown  into  a demand.  Wisdom  suggested  then,  neces- 
sity demands  now.  Necessity  is  behind  this  movement,  and 
necessity  is  a power.  With  the  price  of  cotton  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  with  the  cotton  farmer  dependent  on 
the  proceeds  from  this  staple  to  buy  his  food  supplies  from  dis- 
tant States,  he  has  already  begun  to  realize  that  he  must  rely 
on  his  farm  for  food  for  himself  and  stock. 

But  some  one  says  that  you  cannot  get  all  of  the  farmers 
to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  reduction.  I answer  that  co- 
operation of  all  the  farmers,  or  even  of  a large  portion  of 
them,  much  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  is  not  necessary  to  individual 
success , and  I rely  much  on  this  fact  for  ultimate  results. 
I state  without  hesitation,  and  appeal  to  you  to  say  whether 
or  not  I am  stating  a fact,  that  the  individual  farmer  in  your 
community  who  make  his  farm  self-sustaining;  who  diversi- 
fies to  the  extent  that  he  raises  on  his  farm  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  support  every  living  creature  on  that  farm ; who 
never  goes  to  town  without  a loaded  wagon,  and  who  brings 
that  wagon  home  empty,  is  succeeding,  and  is  far  more 
prosperous  than  the  all-cotton  farmer,  whose  wagon 
always  comes  back  from  town  with  a load  of  sup- 
plies, and  who  is  dependent  on  the  merchant  for 
those  supplies.  Look  around  on  your  neighbors  and 
see  if  this  is  not  true.  See  for  yourself  which  of  the 
two  is  prosperous  and  independent,  and  which  is  bowed 
down  by  credit  prices  and.  chattel  mortgages ; which  pays 
cash  for  his  purchases,  and  which  never  sees  a dollar  as  the 
reward  of  his  year’s  labor.  Look  at  all  these  things  for 
yourself,  and  then  I believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
individual  farmer  can  succeed  by  diversifying,  let  his  neighbors 
do  as  they  will.  And,  now  that  we  have  compared  individuals^ 
let  us  look  at  sections  and  see  if  the  same  contrast  does  not 
.exist  there.  I have  tried  to  show  that  the  individual  who 


lias  diversified  has  surpassed  his  one-crop  neighbor;  let  us 
•see  if  the  section  which  diversifies  is  not  more  prosperous 
than  the  one-crop  section.  Upon  examination  we  find  that 
the  latter  is  cursed,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a curse, 
with  the  credit  and  chattel  mortgage  system.  We  find  that 
the  farmer,  as  a rule,  has  consumed  the  year’s  earnings  be- 
fore the  crop  is  made,  and  that  the  cotton  which  he  carries 
to  market  in  the  fall  is  not  his  own,  but  is  the  property  of 
the  merchant  who  has  “ run  ” him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
section  which  has  many  crops,  which  does  not  import  its 
food-stuffs,  which  diversifies , we  find  that  such  a thing  as  a 
chattel  mortgage  is  practically  unknown.  Every  one  pays 
as  he  goes,  and  many  farmers  have  laid  aside  a snug  sum  for 
a rainy  day.  Diversity  by  the  individual — diversity  by  the 
section — do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  both  pay  ? 

And  let  me  say  here  in  a few  words  what  I have  indirectly 
said  throughout  this  article,  that  the  object  of  this  movement 
is  not  to  induce  farmers  to  quit  cotton  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  some  other  money  crop,  for  it  would  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  farmers  in  some  of  our  counties  to  under- 
take to  raise  crops  for  which  they  have  no  market.  You 
have  heard  much  of  “tariff  for  revenue  only,  with  incidental 
protection ; ” suppose  you  try  diversity  for  home  supplies, 
with  incidental  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  the 
•consequent  increase  of  price  per  pound. 

Whenever  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  our  cotton  will 
represent  the  net  profits  of  the  farm,  we  will  have  taken  a 
long  stride  toward  prosperity.  Legislation  may  still  be 
against  us,  and,  until  our  laws  are  made  to  conform  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  that  inde- 
pendence and  material  prosperity  which  is  our  just  portion. 
But  we  will  at  least  have  shown  our  ability  to  do  the  best 
thing  possible  under  existing  circumstances,  and  will  have 
refuted  the  charge  that  it  is  inability  and  lack  of  energy  that 
has  kept  us  down.  And  right  here  I wish  to  say  a word 
with  regard  to  the  objection  raised  by  some  earnest  and  hon- 
est farmers,  that  it  is  not  overproduction  but  underconsump- 
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tion  that  is  the  cause  of  the  low. prices,  I wish  to  say  that 
I fully  agree  with  them,  and"  I believe  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing more  cotton  than  the  world  needs.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  raising  more  than  it  consumes  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  we  are  reminded  that  such  is  the  case  by 
the  annually  increasing  surplus.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  world  would  consume  our  present  annual  production  of 
cotton,  but  that  it  does  not  do  so  is  admitted  by  all.  The 
surplus  is  here  and  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  the  sur- 
plus that  is  causing  the  low  prices.  It  is  this  surplus  that 
we  are  striving  to  remove,  be  the  cause  of  that  surplus  over- 
production or  underconsumption.  Let  us  not  at  this  point 
spend  our  thought  and  energy  in  a dispute  among  ourselves 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  surplus,  but  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  here,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  our  present  depression, 
let  us  unite  in  the  effort  to  make  our  plans  conform  to  exist- 
ing conditions  until  we  are  able  to  remove  those  conditions. 

All  classes  favor  the  proposed  change  in  our  farming  sys- 
tem. The  merchants  are  as  enthusiastic  as  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  are  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  enable 
their  customers  to  raise  their  supplies;  for  they  realize  that 
when  the  farmer  prospers  the  community  prospers,  and  that 
when  there  is  money  in  the  pocket  of  every  farmer  they 
will  also  be  benefited.  Let  there  be  no  lagging,  but  let 
every  man  who  desires  the  prosperity  of  himself  and  of  his 
neighbors  join  in  the  movement,  to  the  end  that  a brighter 
day  may  dawn  on  the  South. 

D.  Gr.  GODWIN, 

Vice-president  for  Tennessee  of  Cotton  Growers'  and  Merchants'  Association. 
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INDORSEMENTS. 


[From  the  Memphis  Appeal-Avalanche,  Jan.  11.] 

Reflections  on  the  Convention. — It  was  certainly  a representative  convention, 
embracing  among  its  delegates  the  leading  planters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  that  those  present  were  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  solve  the  problems 
presented  was  shown  by  the  numerous  speeches  that  were  made  on  every  reso- 
lution offered.  The  speakers,  however,  as  a general  rule,  confined  their  remarks 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  Memphis  had  its  full  quota  of  orators  on  the 
afternoon  when  the  resolution  pertaining  to  a decreased  acreage  was  being  dis- 
cussed. 

* * * 

Mr.  H.  M.  Neely , President  of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange. — The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  convention  last  night,  recommending  a reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  of  cotton  to  be  planted,  meets  with  my  hearty 
approval.  The  necessities  of  the  times  demands  such  heroic  treatment.  Will 
the  merchant  aid  the  farmer  in  his  effort  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the- 
resolutions?  Indeed  he  will!  Planters  can  rely  on  Memphis  merchants  as 
being  their  strong  allies  in  such  a movement.  We  all  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
change  had  to  be  made,  and  the  sooner  in  was  canvassed,  the  better  it.  would  be 
for  both  farmer  and  merchant.  I think  great  good  will  result  from  the  action 
of  the  convention. 


[From  the  Chattanooga  Times.] 

Isn’t  it  perfectly  plain  that,  with  a wool  clip  a third  less,  with  a third  less  raw 
cotton  and  a quarter  less  pig-iron,  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  would  be  im- 
measurably better  off  than  they  are?  Such  a status  of  these  supplies  would 
add  40  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  wool,  30  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
fix  No.  2 Southern  foundry  iron  at  $14,  instead  of  $11.50  a ton — the  latter  be- 
ing the  outside  price  now.  Cotton  is  now  selling  in  Liverpool  at  8£-  cents  for 
middling,  or  about  f cent  less  than  the  American  planter  should  have  to  enable 
him  to  realize  a decent  profit,  and  even  that  would  give  no  margin  to  many  of 
the  producers. 

We  may  as  well  get  rid,  here  and  now,  of  the  delusion  that  a few  profitable 
leading  crops  will  impart  prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  Such  an  assump- 
tion is  as  absurd  as  would.be  the  declaration  that  the  fine  wheat  and  rye  crops, 
raised  in  Russian  Poland  and  the  Black  Sea  provinces,  make  it  impossible  for 
the  drouth-stricken  peasants  along  the  lower  Volga  to  suffer  want  and  starva- 
tion. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Southern  people  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  and  act  on 
the  desirability  of  diversification  of  crops  and  manufactures;  that  they  seem 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  fact  that  they  are  helplessly  dependent  on  the 


North  and  Europe,  and  will  be  just  so  long  as  they  are  content  with  the  office 
of  making  cheap  raw  materials  for  those  countries  to  work  up  and  sell  back  to 
us  in  finished  shapes. 

[From  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Ledger.] 

The  low  price  of  cotton  and  overproduction,  is  very  properly  commanding 
the  attention  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  acreage  of  the 
great  staple  will  be  materially  reduced  this  year.  The  meeting  or  convention 
held  at  Memphis  is  attracting  attention  throughout  the  cotton-growing  region. 


[From  the  Florida  Times-Union.] 

Florida  should  reduce  her  cotton  acreage  this  year  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Memphis  conference.  The  farmers  will  find  tobacco  and 
corn,  and  in  some  sections  rice,  much  more  profitable. 


[From  the  West  Tennessee  Whig.] 

While  the  action  of  the  Cotton  Growers’  Convention  at  Memphis  may  not  re- 
sult in  materially  reducing  the  production  of  the  staple,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
its  beneficial  effects  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  larger  yield  of  food  stuffs.  If 
the  average  farmer  would  carefully  look  over  his  last  year’s  grocery  bill  and  de- 
termine to  raise,  rather  than  buy  the  same  for  1892,  then  the  cotton  crop  would 
be  regulated  by  reform  on  a common  sense  basis. 


AS  TO  COTTON. 

[From  Appeal-Avalanche,  Memphis.] 

The  prevailing  low  price  of  cotton  is  the  source  of  serious  thqught  and  per- 
plexity to  the  cotton  grower.  The  logic  of  events  has  convinced  him  that  the 
present  system  of  farming  is  no  longer  profitable,  but  the  question  perplexing 
him  is  to  find  a substitute  for  cotton  as  a source  of  revenue.  He  has  so  long 
trusted  to  the  potentiality  of  the  cotton  plant  as  a basis  of  credit  that  he  is 
afraid  to  cut  loose  from  his  only  collateral.  He  feels  that  a change  in  his 
system  of  farming  is  imperative,  but  his  conservatism  is  so  great  that  he  is  afraid 
to  make  the  venture.  He  admits  as  an  abstract  question  that  a reduction  in 
the  acreage  of  cotton,  if  it  results  in  the  proper  limitation  of  production,  will  im- 
prove the  prices,  but  when  the  application  of  this  theory  is  presented  to  him  in 
the  concrete  form,  questions  the  practicability  of  the  movement.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  co-operative  action  can  be  secured  in  the  twenty  per  cent,  reduction 
as  recommended  at  the  late  convention  in  Memphis,  and  the  indications  are 
that  such  will  be  case.  The  idea  has  been  approved  in  agricultural  circles 
wherever  broached.  There  is,  however,  one  remedy  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  and  that  is  individual  readjustment  of  farming  operations  so  as  to  lift 
each  farmer  on  that  plane  of  agriculture  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  meet  what- 
ever price  cotton  may  obtain  without  incurring  financial  disaster.  To  do  this, 
he  must  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  minimum  sum  by  raising  every 
product  that  can  be  profitably  grown  on  his  farm  that  contributes  to  its  main- 
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tenance.  It  is  unfortunate  for  any  country  where  all  the  agriculturists  rely 
upon  the  same  specialty,  and  in  those  where  unfavorable  seasons  are  especially 
detrimental,  it  is  the  better  policy  for  the  individual  not  to  rely  upon  a 
specialty.  The  premises  considered,  it  would  appear  that  it  behooves  the  cotton 
planter  to  strive  to  make  his  farm  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  look  for  some  other  source  of  revenue,  always  keeping  in  mind 
individual  capacity,  soil  adaptability,  and  probable  markets. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.] 

It  is  now  quite  , clear  that  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  are  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  as  the  Post,  so  far  aS  concerns  the  importance,  indeed,  the  necessity, 
of  diminishing  the  cotton  acreage.  Several  weeks  ago,  when  a controversy 
arose  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  as  to  the  price  of  cotton  and  the 
causes  that  conspired  to  reduce  it  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  Post  took 
occasion  to  suggest  that_the  South  was  raising  too  much  cotton  for  its  own  good. 
Since  then  the  planters  have  spoken  for  themselves  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  most  recent  utterance  being  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cotton  Growers’ 
Association,  assembled  in  convention  at  Memphis,  and  in  every  instance  the 
opinion  of  this  paper  has  been  explicitly  sustained.  The  Memphis  convention, 
in  fact,  arrived  at  the  practically  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  salvation  of 
the  South’s  agricultural  interests  demanded  a serious  curtailment  of  the  cotton 
crop,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  food  products. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a way  can  be  devised  for  giving  effective  operation  to 
this  very  sensible  inclination.  If  there  be  such  a way,  and  if  the  cotton  growers 
can  unite  in  an  earnest  and  harmonious  effort  to  utilize  it,  the  result  will  be 
fraught  with  benefit  to  the  cotton  States. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Times.] 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Cotton  Growers’  Convention  at  Memphis  to  grow 
less  cotton  and  more  corn,  failed  to  bull  the  cotton  market.  The  staple  con- 
tinues to  decline  just  as  though  the  buyers  expected  twenty  per  cent,  more  cot- 
ton than  will  be  wanted  to  be  grown  next  year.  The  trouble  with  the  cotton 
market  is  that  it  is  too  much  burdened  with  this  year’s  surplus  to  take  much 
account  of  a promise  that  there  will  be  a smaller  crop  some  other  year.  The 
continually  declining  price  will  furnish  an  excellent  reason  why  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  shall  follow  the  advice  of  the  Memphis  convention. 

A WISE  MOVEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER  GODWIN. 

[From  the  Weekly  Toiler,  Jan.  6.] 

The  movement  inaugurated  by  our  worthy  and  intelligent  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  D.  G.  Godwin,  to  induce  the  farmers  to  plant  less  cotton  and  raise 
more  hog  and  hominy,  is  a wise  step  that  should  receive  the  earnest  consider- 
ation of  every  cotton  raiser  in  the  South.  The  question  should  be  discussed 
by  every  alliance  and  farmers’  institute  where  cotton  is  raised.  More  than 
half  our  planters  throughout  the  South  buy  meat  and  bread  from  the  middle 
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man  at  high  prices,  and  raise  cotton  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Every  farmer  should  endeavor  first  of  all, to  make  his  own  meat  and  corn  for; 
home  consumption,  instead  of  going  in  debt  during  the  year  for  these  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  work  and  toil  all  the  year  to*  produce  something  that  won’t 
pay  the  cost  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  wear  out  the  land  The  greatest 
trouble  to  overcome  in  carrying  out  our  commissioner’s  suggestion  is  the  selfish- 
ness of  humanity.  Heretofore  when  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
cotton  area,  every  man  seemed  to  think  that  his  neighbor  would  plant  less  cot- 
ton and  thereby  enhance  the  price  of  cotton,  and  that  he  would  hit  it  by  plant- 
ing a big  crop,  and  the  result  has  been  that  nobody  plants  less.  Mortgages 
and  starvation  are  now  staring  the  cotton,  planters  in  the  face,  and  unless  wis- 
dom dictates  a change  of  policy  by  diversity  of  crops,  our  loved  Southland  will 
be  filled  with  white  and  colored  slaves  instead  of  a free  and  independent 
people.  The  worst  serfdom  is  the  debtor  slave. 


[From  the  Memphis  Appeal-Avalanche.] 

A Lexington  planter  writes  to  us  anent  the  question,  “ What  keeps  the  South 
poor?”  commending  the  position  taken  by  this  paper,  and  among  other  things 
says:  “ Too  much  cotton  and  too  little  of  every  thing  else  is  the  chief  cause  of 
our  present  condition.  I have  tenants  (negroes)  in  good  financial  condition, 
but  they  never  buy  corn,  and  will  raise  a pig  or  so  even  if  they  have  to  make  him 
a member  of  the  family.  We  have  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter  in  our  own 
hands,  and  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  we  do  not  deserve  any  sympathy. 
We  must  stop  this  living  out  of  grocery  stores.  Why,  the  South  to-day  is  living 
on  canned  goods.  I never  saw  a canvassed  ham,  or  tin  bucket  of  lard,  or 
canned  goods  until  after  the  war.”  There  is  food  for  reflection  in  what  our  cor- 
respondent says.  Before,  the  war  the  farmer  raised  upon  his  farm  pretty  nearly 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Now  he  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  often 
raises  nothing  but  cotton.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  bring  back  the  old  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  but  there  will  never  be  any  permanent  relief  to  the  planter  un- 
til he  raises  every  thing  that  he  eats,  and  learns  thoroughly  the  value  of  diver- 
sification. 

COTTON  ACBEAGrE. 

[From  the  Weekly  Toiler.] 

A correspondent  this  week  takes  issue  with  the  cotton  growers’  convention, 
at  Memphis,  in  its  recommendation  for  a reduced  acreage.  We  agree  with  all 
our  correspondent  says  about  the  real  cause  of  the  present  low  price  of  cotton 
being  underconsumption  because  of  inability  to  purchase.  This  is  very  true, 
yet  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  cotton  growers  are  producing  more  cotton 
than  the  market  can  receive,  and  it  is  this  actual  condition  which  confronts  the 
cotton  growers.  Their  continuing  to  produce  a surplus  will  never  increase  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase.  Then,  until  through  national  legislation, 
we  can  increase  the  volume  of  money,  thus  giving  ability  to  purchase,  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  farmers  should  not  be  studying  some  plan  by  which  they 
can  save  themselves  from  the  wretched  condition  which  confronts  us. 
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One  technical  objection  urged  to  decrease  acreage,  is  that  everybody  nearly 
will  go  to  the  other  extreme,  thinking  that  the  acreage  will  be  reduced,  and 
they  will  thus  get  good  prices  for  large  crops.  In  that  case  who  would  be  prof- 
ited, the  man  who  reduced  his  acreage  or  the  one  who  increased?  If,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  present  acreage  is  unprofitable,  how  much  more  so  would  be 
an  increased  crop  ? If  it  would  have  been  profitable  in  1891  for  a farmer  to 
have  diversified  his  crop,  how  much  more  so  will  it  be  in  1892,  if  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, the  great  bulk  of  farmers  increase  their  acreage  ? 

We  hope  our  readers  will  think  of  these  points.  The  argument  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  decreased  acreage. 


THE  CONVENTION  BEARING  FRUIT— AN  ORGANIZATION  FORMED 
TO  REDUCE  COTTON  ACREAGE. 

' [Spefcial  Dispatch  to  the  Appeal-Avalanche.] 

Cotton  Plant,  Ark.,  Jan.  11. — A large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants and  planters  was  held  in  the  court-house  here  to-day  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  cotton  growers’  convention  in  Memphis.  The 
report  was  made  through  A.  F.  Maberry,  as  chairman,  and  was  received  with 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  A legal  organization  was  effected,  with  A.  C. 
Carter  president;  C.  H.  Watson,  secretary,  and  R.  McGregor,  treasurer. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself : 

Hon.  D.  G.  Godwin , Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 

Dear  Sir — -Your  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Memphis,  on  January 
8,  to  consider  the  cotton  question,  came  duly  to  hand.  I regret  that  an  appoint- 
ment, previously  made,  prevented  me  from  being  present  and  sharing  in  your 
deliberations,  believing  as  I do  that  our  farmers  in  the  cotton  sections  of  the 
State  must  raise  more  “hog  and  hominy”  or  come  to  want.^  I assure  you  that 
I am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the^movement,  and  hope  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of" Agriculture  as  set  forth  in  their 
memorial  to  the  farmers,  our  county  and  sub-unions  will  take  immediate  action 
looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result.  Whenever  the  farmers 
can  be  brought  to  realize  that  less  cotton  and  more  of  the  crops  which  sustain 
life  will  benefit  each  one  of  them,  whether  they  are  joined  by  others  or  not,  suc- 
cess will  be  assured  and  the  country  will  be  in  a better  condition. 

J.  H.  McDowell. 


The  two  following  clippings  are  from  the  Memphis  Appeal - 
Avalance : 


The  Shelby  County  Alliance,  at  its  meeting  of  January  28,  heartily  indorsed 
the  recommendations  of  the  late  convention  at  Memphis  for  the  reduction  of 
the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  the  growing  of  home  supplies  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  condemned  the  policy  of  all  the  farmers  of  relying  upon  cotton  as  a money 
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crop,  and  advised  experimental  efforts  in  other  branches  of  agriculture  as  sup- 
plemental sources  of  revenue.  Proper  measures  were  taken  to  bring  this  move- 
ment directly  before  the  members  of  sub-alliances  of  the  county. 

ANOTHER  CONVENTION  CALLED  TO  MEET  IN  MONTGOMERY, 
ALABAMA,  ON  MARCH  9. 

[Memphis  Avalanche.] 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  28. — At  to-day’s  session  of  the  cotton  convention  it 
adjourned  sine  die,  after  requesting  all  city,  country,  and  State  journals  and 
agricultural  organs  throughout  the  cotton  States  to  call  county  conventions 
immediately  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
acreage,  and  at  said  convention  to  elect  two  delegates  to  a general  Southern 
cotton  convention,  which  shall  convene  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  Wednesday, 
March  9,  1892.  All  cotton  exchanges  and  bodies  of  cotton  factors  are  requested 
to  have  representatives  in  said  convention  by  the  election  of  two  delegates  to 
represent  each  organization. 

COTTON  ACREAGE. 

[From  the  Weekly  Toiler  ] 

The  other  week  we  published  an  interview  with  our  efficient  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  D.  G.  Godwin,  in  which  he  urged  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  looking  to  £he  reduction  of.  the  acreage  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  doctor 
has  been  presenting  th*e  matter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  cotton-growing 
States,  with  the  request  that  they  hold  a meeting  to  decide  upon  some  definite 
plan.  It  now  appears  as  though  the  doctor’s  ideas  will  be  carried  out.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  8,  1892. 

Below  we  give  a letter  from  R.  S.  Donelson,  a Shelby  County  cotton  grower, 
together  with  resolutions  adopted  by  Hebron  Union.  The  resolutions  set  forth 
the  exact  cause  of  the  depressed  price  of  cotton,  viz.:  Underconsumption 
While  that  is  true,  it  amounts  to  overproduction  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.’  It 
is  no  relief  to  him  to  know  that  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
without  a change  of  garments.  Unless  they  have  the  ability  to  purchase,  his 
products  must  go  at  a sacrifice ; cotton  is  to-day  at  a price  below  the  cost  of 
production.  This  works  an  injustice  in  two  ways;  it  depletes  the  farmer’s  re- 
sources and  makes  him  a poorer  man ; it  exhausts  the  productive  powers  of  his 
soil  and  forces  him  to  purchase  cereals  for  his  own  consumption. 

The  purpose  is  to  get  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  devote  more  attention  to 
growing  diversified  crops  and  live  stock  which  they  now  depend  upon  cotton  to 
secure  for  them.  The  project  should  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
farmers. 

Here  is  the  letter  and  resolutions  : 

“Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  Dec.  9,  1891. 

“ Hon.  D.  G.  Godwin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 

“ Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ideas  you  have  advanced 
in  regard  to  the  reduction,  of  the  acreage  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  rest  assured 
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the  cotton  planters  of  old  Shelby  are  solidly  at  your  back ; no  mean  backing 
either,  for  you  know  this  is  one  of  the  leading  cotton  counties,  not  only  of  this 
State  but  of  the  South. 

“ The  Appeal- Avalanche  man,  who  interviewed  you  the  other  day  in 
Memphis,  quotes  you  as  saying:  ‘ This  letter  (referring  to  the  letter  you  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the  various  cotton-growing 
States,  the  latter  part  of  November,  ult.)  was  written  with  the  intention  of 
starting  the  ball  to  rolling,’  meets  my  hearty  approbation. 

“ The  cotton  growers  are,  I think,  ready  to  listen  to  and  heed  propositions 
looking  to  this  end.  In  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  farmers  of  this  county 
are  with  you,  please  find  inclosed  a copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  my  union. 

“ Yours  for  less  cotton  and  more  and  better  Democrats, 

“ R.  S.  Donelson.” 

“ P.  S. — Please  hand  resolutions  to  The  Toiler  for  publication. 

'•  R.  S.  D.” 

At  a regular  meeting  of  Hebron  Union,  No.  4,  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,heldon 
December  5,  1891,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  relative  to  the  pre- 
vailing low  price  of  cotton  were  unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas,  The  prices  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  now  receiving  for  their 
cotton  are  below  the  cost  of  production,  and,  while  we  do  not  believe  the  low 
prices  are  altogether  on  account  of  an  overproduction,  but  partly  on  account  of 
an  underconsumption,  caused  by  a ruinous  deficiency  in  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, together  with  the  robber  tariff,  which  prevents  millions  of  the  world’s 
inhabitants  from  exchanging  the  products  of  their  labor  for  the  cotton  of  the 
South;  and,  believing  it  to  be  a suicidal  policy,  underrepresent  conditions,  to 
raise  the  quantity  of  cotton  we  are  now  producing  annually,  when  we  can  re- 
duce the  amount  so  as  to  raise  the  price  above  the  cost  of  production  and  devote 
more  time  and  land  to  the  cereals,  grasses,  and  stock  for  home  consumption ; 
therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  we  call  the  attention  of  every  sub-union  whose  members 
plant  cotton,  to  a consideration  of  this  matter,  and  recommend  that  all  who  may 
favor  a movement  of  this  kind  petition  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the 
several  cotton-growing  States  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
that  concert  of  action  which  will  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

“ Resolved , That  a copy  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  D.  G.  Godwin,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  also  copies  to  The  Toiler  and 
Unionist  for  publication,  with  the  request  that  all  the  papers  friendly  to  the 
cause  will  please  publish.  R.  S.  Donelson,  Committee 
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